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*     *     *     « 


SCENE— Outside  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

TIME — Seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city. 


THE    PERSONS. 


A  CENTURION. 

FIRST  ROMAN  SOLDIER. 

SECOND  ROMAN  SOLDIER. 

LAZARUS. 

A  VOICE. 


NOTE: 

Following  the  practice  of  writers  and  painters 

who  coloured  themes  with  their  own  day,  as  he 
did  who  called  Hector  "  That  sweet  Knight," 
and  as  they  who  depicted  men  with  hounds  and 
matchlocks  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  the 
PLAYERS  may  be  represented  in  uniforms  most 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  piece. 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Manager  of  the  ABBEY  THEATRE 
to  present  the  first  three  characters  in  Khaki,  which  is  well  known 
and  widely  distributed. 


A  SERIOUS   THING. 


SCENE: 

The  tomb  of  LAZARUS  to  the  LEFT  in  a  wall 
which  crosses  the  BACK  of  the  stage  obliquely. 
On  the  Lintel  is  written  "  LAZARUS,"  and  on 
the  wall  topical  catch°calls  such  as  "  Up  the 
Rebels  "  and  "  Give  them  Gadara  "  are 
scrawled ;  to  these  graffiti  a  wag  has  added 
"  up  "  before  the  name  on  the  tomb. 
The  foreground  is  rocky. 

TIME: 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty=five  years  from  the 
Founding  of  the  City. 

FIRST  ROMAN  SOLDIER  ENTERS  from  the 
LEFT  and  takes  up  a  position  as  sentry  by  the 
wall.  After  looking  about  he  sighs  and  sits 
down  oa  a  rock. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — Well,  well ;  twenty  years'  decent  service  and 
here  I  am  !  But  it's  a  great  time  in  the  world's  history 
anyway — even  if  it  isn't  in  mine.  And  here's  the  paper 
they  send  round  to  tell  us  how  great  are  the  times  we're 
living  in — I  keep  it  to  console  me  (takes  it  from  his  pocket). 
It's  well  to  be  supplied  with  the  world's  news  here  in  this 
God-forgotten  part  of  the  Empire.  "  The  wife  of  Pilate 
had  a  dream."  \Yell,  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  her!  It 
doesn't  say  who  she  dreamt  about. 

ENTER  CENTURION. 

He  jumps  up  to  attention  as  the  CENTURION 
enters  and  salutes  him  by  bringing  his  thumb 
to  his  umbilicus  with  a  circular  motion  and 
wagging  the  extended  fingers. 
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CENTURION  (He  is  quite  a  boy,  and  he  speaks  in  a  most  affected 
manner).  Hah !  Lookey  here  now !  You  see  now ! 
These  are  your  instructions.  You  are  stationed  here  to 
prevent  illegal  assemblies,  seditious  speeches  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  You  see?  The  movement  must  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading.  Report  to  me  at  the  change  of 
guard.  But,  but,  but,  if  anything  serious  occurs  mean- 
while you  are  to  report  direct  to  Pontius  Pilate.  (He  points 
out  LEFT  with  his  cane),  on  your  own  responsibility.  Be- 
cause, because,  you  see,  the  Governor  takes  quite  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Government. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— Yes.   Sir. 

(EXIT  CENTURION.) 

FIRST  ROMAN  (looking  after  him)  after  a  PAUSE,  significantly 
shaking  his  head : — The  wife  of  Pilate  had  a  dream.  Well  ! 
there's  no  accounting  for  taste. 

(CENTURION    RE-ENTERS   hurriedly.) 

CENTURION:— O  by  Jove,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  There 
should  be  two  of  you  on  guard.  Shouldn't  there?  I  think 
it  is who  else  is  there? 

FIRST   ROMAN  :— Obadiah,   Sir. 

CENTURION  : — Bai  Jove,  you  are  perfectly  right ;  yes,  of  course, 
Obadiah,  quite  recently  recruited  (with  reassured  autho- 
rity): — Now,  then,  where  is  Obadiah? 

FIRST   ROMAN:— He's  coming  up  the  hill,  Sir. 

CENTURION  : — There's  no  discipling  these  damn  local  recruits. 
For  two  straws  when  the  fellow  comes  I  will  call  him 
"  Civilian." 

FIRST  ROMAN:— Oh,  don't  do  that,  Sir. 

CENTURION:— Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  too  severe.  But  his 
unpunctuality  deserves  it. 

FIRST  ROMAN:— Quite  right  that,  Sir;  but  he  might  take  it 
that  you  were  demobilizing  him,  and  desert. 

CENTURION: — You  don't  mean  it!  The  unprincipled  beast. 
There's  no  making  these  Jews  soldiers. 

(ENTER  OBADIAH,  the  SECOND  ROMAN.) 

SECOND  ROMAN  (addressing  FIRST  and  speaking  with  marked 
Jewish  accent) : — It  vos  so  hot ! 

CENTURION  (turning  suddenly:  sharply) :— Why  are  you  late? 


SECOND  ROMAN  (fumbling  to  salute  with  hand  raised  to  fore- 
head): — It  must  be  the  distance,  Sir;  I  counted  a  thousand 
paces  from  the  barracks,  and  lo  and  behold  !  it  vos  longer 
when  I  got  here. 

CENTURION  : — Don't  let  this  occur  again  or  you  will  be  sent  on 
police  duty  to  Gadara.  Now  lookey  here  !  These  are 
your  instructions.  D'ye  see?  You  are  stationed  here  to 
prevent  illegal  assemblies,  people  passing  without  permits, 
seditious  speeches  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  to  report 
to  me  at  the  end  of  guard.  But  if  anything  of  a  serious 
nature  occurs,  the  Governor  wishes  to  be  informed  at  once. 
Is  that  clear? 

SECOND  ROMAN  (scratching  his  head  with  the  hand  still  raised 
to  salute) : — Will  we  permit  the  beginning  of  the  speeches 
before  they  become  seditious? 

CENTURION  (puzzled:  After  a  PAUSE,  emphatically) :— There 

must  be  no  sedition.     You  two  are  the  cordon  sanitairc. 
There  must  be  no  sedition,  either  in  thought,  word  or  deed. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— But  how  will  we  know? 

CENTURION:— What!  You  don't  know  what  sedition  is? 
Then  the  sooner  you  learn  the  better  !  Do  your  duty  and 
report. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— Aw!     But  eef     .     .     . 

CENTURION  : — Now  shut  up.  ...  Report  to  me  or  to  the 
Governor. 

(EXIT.)     Second  Roman  brings  his  hand  to  his 
side  with  a  slap. 

FIRST  ROMAN  (turning  to  SECOND  with  profound  contempt): 

— Well,   you're  a  nice  omadhaun  anyway  ! 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— Veil.  How  vos  I  to  know?  The  speeches 
may  not  begin  with  sedition,  and  he  did  not  say  there  was 
to  be  no  speaking.  Are  we  to  forbid  every  kind  of  speech? 
Is  no  one  to  utter  a  word?  Vhere  then  is  freedom  of 
speech  ? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (looking  in  direction  in  which  CENTURION 
went,  and  then  seating  himself  cautiously  on  a  rock  with  a 
sigh  of  content) : — If  there  is  to  be  no  assembly,  how  can 
there  be  seditious  speeching?  Did  ye  ever  hear  a  speech 
without  an  audience?  And  if  there  was  itself,  what  kind  of 
an  idiot  are  ye  that  ye  can't  make  a  mental  note  of  :t? 
Didn't  ye  hear  him  telling  ye  that  we  are  the  cordon  sani- 
taire? 


SECOND  ROMAN  (about  to  seat  himself  opposite,  but  changes 
his  mind  and  merely  rests  his  spear  (rifle)  against  the  tomb) : 

— What  is  a  cordon  sanitaire? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (pointing  significantly  to  spear  or  to  rifle):— 

I'd  not  leave  that  there  if  I  were  you. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— It's  just  like  you  to  be  afraid  of  a  corpse! 
He's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— I'm  not  afraid,  but  it  wouldvbe  better  for  you 
to  be  caught  sitting  on  duty,  than  to  be  found  without  your 
spear  (or  rifle)  in  this  district. 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— Ah,  that  is  true.  I  will  sit  down.  (Takes 
spear  (or  rifle)  and  sits  down  opposite  FIRST  ROMAN.) 

But  you  did  not  answer:  vot  is  the  Cordon  Sanitaire? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (in  very  measured  tones,  with  contempt)  I—- 
You don't  know?  Ye  could  never  tell?  And  what  would 
you  be  after  doing  if  ye  did? 

SECOND  ROMAN:— Aw!     But     . 

FIRST   ROMAN:— "Aw!     But."        It's  yer  "Aw  buts  "   that 
got  you  snubbed.      It's  no  wonder  he  couldn't  stand  you. 
(Jerks  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  CENTU- 
RION'S  EXIT.) 

SECOND  ROMAN  : — Ah,  I  do  not  mind  a  mere  boy  !  You  know 
the  song  ?  (Sings)  :— 

'  Julius  who  conquered  Gaul 
By  a  boy  was  conquered  !" 

FIRST  ROMAN  (with  profound  contempt) :— Tell  me,  is  the  tune 

your  own? 
SECOND   ROMAN  :— Ah,  you  vos  humbugging  me. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — Aren't  you  a  nice  specimen  to  be  comparing 
yourself  to  Julius  Caesar? 

SECOND  ROMAN:—!  was  meaning  that  I  did  not  mind  snubs 
from  a  young  brat  like  that.  (Points  in  direction  of  OFFI- 
CER'S EXIT.) 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — No,  ye  can't  be  insulted,  for  you  have  neither 
dignity  nor  self-respect,  nor  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  regulations. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— Have  I  not? 

FIRST  ROMAN: — No;  or  you  would  not  be  keeping  up  the  old 
form  of  salute  after  the  Proclamation  has  forbidden  it. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— Is  that  so? 
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FIRST  ROMAN  (producing  paper):—"  Army  Regulations.  Sec- 
tion K.  10  over  X.  to  the  57th  Cap.  Tib.  1003.  Officers 
and  men  will  take  notice  that  after  this  date  in  giving  and 
returning  salutes  the  right  hand  is  not  to  be  raised  to  the 
forehead  as  heretofore,  but  is  to  be  brought  smartly  to  '-\ 
level  at  and  no  higher  than  the  umbilicus."  D'ye  hear 
that  ? 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— Ah,  yes  !  I  see  the  reason — oh,  yes,  very 
subtile  ! 

FIRST  ROMAN  (solemnly): — Well,  if  you  see  the  reason  in  an 
Army  regulation  you  ought  to  be  in  the  Pioneers — you  are 

the  first. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— Is  it  meant  to  remind  us  that  an  army 
inarches  on  its  belly  and  to  eat  well  ? 

FIRST   ROMAN:— No. 

SECOND  ROMAN  : — Perhaps  it  is  to  prevent  the  men  losing 
confidence. 

FIRST  ROMAN:— In  what  way? 

SECOND  ROMAN: — By  drawing  attention  to  the  officers'  fore- 
heads. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— It  shows  how  little  you  know. 
SECOND  ROMAN:— Do  you  know? 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — I  do.  Tiberius  has  sprained  his  elbow  taking 
the  salutes  of  so  many  marches  past  of  our  perpetual  vic- 
tories, and  now  he  can  only  raise  his  hand  to  his  navel. 
And  what's  good  for  him  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  you 
if  you  could  be  got  to  have  discipline. 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— It  doesn't  take  much  discipline,  does  it,  to 
guard  a  tomb? 

FIRST  ROMAN: — It's  not  only  guarding  a  tomb  we  are,  but 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Empire.  D'ye  think 
Imperial  Rome  is  afraid  of  a  corpse?  Our  great  Empire 
fears  nothing,  living  or  dead. 

SECOND   ROMAN:— Veil,   why  are  we  here? 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — To  preserve  peace  and  stamp  out  sedition. 
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SECOND  ROMAN:— But  it  is  because  we  are  here  that  the 
people  are  seditious. 

FIRST  ROMAN  (firmly  and  rather  oratorically) :— And  because 
they  are  seditious  we  are  here. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (with  an  irritating  smile) :— So  the  effect  is 
an  excuse  for  the  cause? 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — There's  no  excuse  for  anyone  objecting  to  law 
and  order.  Surely  you  don't  sympathise  with  illegal  as- 
semblies, seditious  speeches,  with  blackguardism  like  that 
recent  cattle-driving  in  Gadara  and  all  that  orgy  of  crime? 
(Pointing  over  his  shoulder.) 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— Ah,  but  eef  a  man  walks  straight  he  is  ar- 
rested for  illegal  drilling,  and  if  he  walks  crooked,  for  be- 
ing drunk,  and  if  he  remains  still  he  is  asked  to  move  on. 
Be  just  before  you  sit  in  judgment. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — Don't  talk  nonsense.  Do  you  think  justice 
could  have  any  effect  on  a  lot  of  rebels?  Answer  me  that. 
What  are  you  thinking  of?  Answer  me  that. 

SECOND  ROMAN: — I'm  thinking  it's  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  every  country  we  occupy  seems  to  be  inhabited  ex- 
clusively by  rebels. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — The  sooner  you  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
Universal  Altruism  the  better.  D'ye  think  that  1  who  spent 
my  life  spreading  civilisation  am  going  to  risk  my  pension, 
(and  the  chance  of  selling  my  Government  farm)  for  an  ex- 
citable crowd  of  Jewmen  who  never  saw  a  Gaul !  Look  at 
that !  (Points  to  ribbon) : — That  was  for  suppressing  the 
riot  in  Dalmatia.  Look  at  that!  (Points  to  another  rib- 
bon) : — I  got  that  on  the  Bosset  river  from  Marcus  Lepi- 
dus  himself. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (taking  off  his  helmet  and  showing  his  head) : 

—I  g»t  that  from  the  skelp  of  a  bottle  coming  off  duty  one 
night.  It  doesn't  show  as  much  as  a  ribbon,  but  it  is  an 
honourable  scar. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— Gah,  ye'll  never  be  a  soldier. 
SECOND  ROMAN: — Veil,  why  was  I  made  one? 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — Ye  have  neither  discipline,  courage  or  self- 
control. 

SECOND  ROMAN: — Well,  what  did  you  want  to  conscript  me 
for? 


FIRST  ROMAN  (producing  paper,  contemptuously) : — It's  a  pity 
that  you  were  not  with  Varus.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear 
Caesar's  speech  in  the  official  report.  (Declaims) : — 
"  Sedition  has  been  banished  from  the  Forum,  cor- 
ruption from  the  Campus  Martius  and  discord  from  the 
Senate  House.  Justice,  equity  and  industry  have  been  re- 
vived in  the  state  ;  authority  has  been  given  to  the  magis- 
trates, majesty  to  the  Senate  and  solemnity  to  the  Courts 
of  Justice.  Virtuous  acts  are  honoured,  wicked  deeds  art; 
punished,  the  humble  respects  the  powerful  without  derid- 
ing him  ;  the  powerful  takes  precedence  of  the  humble  with- 
out contemning  him.  When  were  provisions  more  mode- 
rate in  price?  When  were  the  blessings  of  peace  more 
abundant?  Augustan  peace  diffused  over  all  the  regions  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  all  that  lies  between  South  and 
North  preserves  every  corner  of  the  world  free  from  all 
dread  of  predatory  molestation.  The  cities  of  Asia  have 
been  repaired ;  the  provinces  have  been  blessed  by  the 
humanity  and  consideration  of  their  Governors.  And  this 
Province  in  particular  by  having  Pontius  Pilate  and  the 
Lady  Claudia  to  assist  him  in  promoting  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  district  of  his  administration." 

SECOND  ROMAN  : — Can't  ye  stop  doping  yourself  with  that 
stuff  and  give  your  intelligence  a  chance? 

FIRST  ROMAN: — "Honours  promptly  reward  the  deserving 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  if  slow  is  certain." 

SECOND  ROMAN  (slyly) :— Tell  me,  is  the  tune  your  own? 

FIRST  ROMAN:— No,  but  I'll  take  good  care  that  no  damned 
nonsense  undermines  the  government  of  Rome.  Isn't 
every  place  benefited? 

SECOND  ROMAN  : — Yes,  we  have  had  more  crucifixions  and 
domiciliary  visits,  and  they  say  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment are  likely  to  increase? 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — It's  the  garrisons  that  are  likely  to  be  in- 
creased. 

SECOND  ROMAN:— Quite  so.     They  are  the  problems. 
FIRST  ROMAN  : — None  of  your  damned  nonsense. 

Noise  of  a  mob  is  heard  from  behind. 

BOTH  spring  to  arms. 

FIRST   ROMAN   goes  to   BACK  at   RIGHT: 
and  looks  over  wall. 

SECOND   ROMAN   does  likewise. 
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FIRST  ROMAN: — They're  at  it  again,  one  of  their  processions, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  military  formation  and  it 
doesn't  look  as  if  it  were  coming  up  in  our  direction.  (Sits 
down,  carelessly) : — The  Seventh  are  in  charge  below  and 
can  look  after  it  anyway. 

THE   SECOND   ROMAN  is  looking  excitedly 

over  wall. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  read  you  another  little  extract 
from  the  public  orator  for  the  day  : — (Reads) : — 
"  Our  responsibility  is  enormous.  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment on  any  matter  of  political  or  social  reform,  the  Roman 
Government  is  directly  responsible  for  the  shaping  and 
conduct  of  Galilean  affairs,  and  its  policy  must  be  guided 
by  two  supreme  considerations — the  welfare  of  Galilee  and 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  Imperial  Rome  and  of  the  whole 
Empire.  Under  no  pressure,  external  or  internal,  can  it 
consent  to  father  or  promote  any  policy  that  might  impair 
the  one  or  imperil  the  other.  The  welfare  of  Galilee  de- 
pends on  good  government — which  means  equal  justice  and 
opportunity  for  all,  firm  administration  of  the  law,  protec- 
tion for  life  and  property,  and  the  free  development  of  the 
country's  intellectual,  material  and  spiritual  resources, 
moral  education,  in  fact."  Are  ye  listening?  "  At  the 
present  time  Galilee's  condition  is  such  that  any  politic-il 
experiment  must  involve  the  greatest  danger.  If  it  should 
satisfy  disaffection  the  Empire  would  be  betraved  ;  if  it 
should  fail  to  satisfy  disaffection,  no  good  and  much  harm 
would  be  done.  There  remains,  then,  the  course  which 
duty  and  interest  alike  dictate — firm  and  honest  govern- 
ment under  the  existing  Constitution.  With  that  respon- 
sibility of  the  Roman  Government  neither  Persia  nor  Africa 
has  any  right  or,  as  we  believe,  any  desire  to  interfere." 

(Looks  and  finds   SECOND   ROMAN  inatten* 

tive.) 

'  Will  ye  come  down  out  of  that  and  don't  be  getting  the 
wind  up." 

SECOND  ROMAN  : — There  is  a  small  dark  man  coming  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  he  seems  to  be  coming  in  this  direction. 

(FIRST  ROMAN  rises). 

He  is  the  cause  of  all  the  excitement.      I  have  reported  him 
several  times  already. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — What  can  an  unarmed  man  do  against  Rome? 

(Sits  down  again  on  rock). 

SECOND  ROMAN  (greatly  relieved) :— As  I  was  about  to  say. 
This  place  is  very  quiet  (sighing  nervously) : — We'll  be  off 
duty  very  soon  now,  won't  we?  (Sits  down  near  tomb). 
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FIRST  ROMAN  :— I'd  like  to  know  what  you'd  have  done  if  I 
weren't  here.  You're  the  kind  of  fellow  that  could  manage 
to  be  afraid  even  of  a  eorpse. 

SECOND   ROMAN  (assumed  carelessness): — Veil,  there  is  not 

much   kick   in  corpse. 
FIRST  ROMAN  (dourly) :— It's  one  of  them  out  of  the  way  at 

any  rate.      If  they  were  all  there  there'd  be  a  chance  for  a 
decent  state  of  affairs. 

A  VOICE  (calls  loudly) :— Lazarus  ! 

THE  FIRST  ROMAN  springs  up  at  the  alarm, 
and  with  rifle  or  spear  at  the  ready  moves  warily 
in  the  direction  of  THE  VOICE.  As  he  does 
so,  the  stone  of  the  tomb  bursts  open  behind  him 
and  part  of  the  wall  falls  on  SECOND  ROMAN. 
As  he  looks  back  at  it  THE  VOICE  calls  out  :— 

"  Come  forth. " 

A  corpse  rises  and  comes  blindly  like  a  sleep- 
walker from  the  tomb  in  the  direction  of  the  call. 

FIRST  ROMAN:— Halt! 

SECOND  ROMAN  (who  runs  to  FIRST  for  protection,  flinging 
himself  on  ground  impeding  him  by  grasping  his  feet) : — 
Help! 

FIRST  ROMAN:— Halt!  And  present  your  permit.  Halt!  Or 
I  fire  (run  you  through). 

SECOND    ROMAN   (looking  up   with   his  face  beside   FIRST 
ROMAN'S  feet): — Oh,  don't  strike  fire,  that  might  make 
it  worse  !       Don't  fire  on  the  dead. 

(EXIT  LAZARUS). 

FIRST  ROMAN  (calling  out) :— All  right,  Lazarus  !  I  can  iden- 
tify you.  Ye'll  be  courtmartialled  for  being  within  a  mili- 
tary area  without  a  permit.  (To  SECOND  ROMAN):— 
Let  go  my  leg,  and  get  up  to  blazes  out  of  that  and  make  a 
mental  note  of  the  speech. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (sitting  up  dazed) :— Yes,  but  he  was  dead  and 
buried  three  days. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — Then  put  on  your  gas-mask.  Isn't  he  in- 
finitely better  that  way  than  alive? 

SECOND    ROMAN  :— He  has  risen  from  the  dead. 

FIRST  ROMAN  (reminiscentially) :— I  wouldn't  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  Pilate's  wife  hadn't  a  hand  in  this  !  as  sure  as 
dreaming  goes  with  spirit-rapping. 
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SECOND    ROMAN    (amazed) :— And   he   was   dead    and   buried 

three  days I   think   I'll  go  away   (rising), 

I'll  go  away  out  of  this. 

FIRST  ROMAN: — And  join  the  movement,  will  you?  Ah,  man, 
have  sense,  take  up  yer  musket  and  try  and  have  some  self- 
respect.  It's  only  a  dead  Jew. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (takes  up  musket  and  looks  at  it) :— I'll  ask 
the  officer  what's  the  use  of  a  thing  like  this  when  death 
itself  cannot  stop  the  movement.  (Throws  it  against  wall 
again). 

FIRST  ROMAN  (looking  at  it) :— What !  You  refuse  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  civilisation. 

SECOND  ROMAN  : — What  has  your  civilisation  ever  produced 
to  equal  this  movement  out  from  death? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (after  a  PAUSE,  suddenly) :— What !  Is  that 
the  movement  he  was  referring  to?  The  movement  in  the 
limbs  of  the  corpse!  Rising  from  the  dead? 

SECOND  ROMAN:— The  dead  has  risen! 

FIRST  ROMAN:— Well,  if  this  thing  spreads  I'll,  send  in  my  re- 
signation. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (slowly): — And  join  the  movement  with  me? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (scornfully) :— Certainly  not!  But  I'll  send  iu 
my  resignation,  because  where  any  Jew  can  rise  from  the 
dead  is  no  place  for  a  decent  Roman.  What's  the  use  of 
all  my  service?  If  there  is  to  be  no  more  death,  there  can 
be  no  more  valour.  What's  the  use  of  discipline?  What's 
the  good  of  bravery?  What  becomes  of  fortitude  and 
manhood  and  even  common  decency? 

SECOND  ROMAN:— But  it  is  splendid,  splendid,  no  more  death, 

hurrah I   will   not  be   afraid   now.      I    will 

have  valour,   hurrah,   hurrah  ! 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— I'll  see  Pilate  about  it,  it's  a  damned  serious 
thing. 

(A  murmur  of  amazement  and  applause  is  heard 
from  the  distance). 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— Oh,  please,  please,  do  not  see  Pilate,  he 
might  spoil  it.  ...  He  would  stamp  out  the  move- 
ment. (Dancing) : — No  more  death  ! 
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(ENTER  CENTURION). 

CENTURION  :— What's  all  this  about?  What  has  happens;! 
here? 

SECOND   ROMAN:— \o  more  death! 

CENTURION  (ignoring  hm  and  turning  to  FIRST) :— Well? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (pointing  to  tomb): — He  came  out  and  went 
down  to  join  the  meeting-,  Sir. 

CENTURION  :— Who  came  out? 

FIRST   ROMAN  :— Lazarus,   Sir. 

CENTURION  :— Why  was  he  not  challenged? 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— He  was,  but  he  refused  to  stop. 

CENTURION  :— Why  was  he  not  killed? 

FIRST   ROMAN  :— Because  he  was  already  dead. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (exultingly) :— There  is  no  more  death! 

CENTURION  (puzzled  and  incredulous): — Do  you  mean  to  say 
(pointing  to  open  tomb)  that  the  corpse  rose,  broke  open 
that  tomb  and  defied  you  sentries? 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— That's  it,  Sir.  A  very  serious  affair,  Sir, 
under  the  regulations,  Sir ;  I  must  report  the  matter  directly 
to  the  Governor. 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— He  wants  to  restore  death.  Don't  let  him. 
Sir. 

CENTURION  (evidently  puzzled  walks  up  and  down  stopping 
to  think  at  intervals).  As'de : — "  What  an  extraordinary 
country!"  Suddenly  to  FIRST  ROMAN  :— Tell  me,  you 
weren't  expecting  this? 

FIRST  ROMAN:— No,  Sir! 

CENTURION  :— You  weren't  thinking  of  .  ...  this  kind 
of  thing?  That  is  to  say  .  ...  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion in  your  mind  of  anything  of  the  sort?  Think  carefully 
now.  Arc  you  quite  sure? 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — Nothing  that  I  am  conscious  of. 

CENTURION  : — Ah,  but  there  may  be  something  you  were  sub- 
conscious of.  Subconscious,  you  know.  Nearly  every- 
thing  is  sub-conscious. 
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FIRST  ROMAN  :— No,  Sir. 
CENTURION: — Tell  me.     Were  you  ever  wounded  in  the  head? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (glancing  at  SECOND  and  drawing  himself  up): 

Certainly  not,   Sir. 

CENTURION:— No  sunstroke  or  that  kind  of  thing? 

FIRST  ROMAN  (curtly): — I  was  never  unconscious  in  my  life, 
Sir. 

CENTURION  : — -And  you  are  not  a  member  of  any  psychological 
society  ? 

FIRST  ROMAN:— No,  Sir. 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— I  was  wounded  in  the  head,  Sir. 

FIRST  ROMAN  (Silences  him  with  a  scowl) :— Yah  ! 

CENTURION  : — Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  which  you 
are  to  forget  as  soon  as  answered.  (With  secrecy) : — 
Were  there  any  ladies  about  here? 

FIRST  ROMAN:— No,  Sir. 

CENTURION:— Nor  a  lady? 
FIRST  ROMAN:— No,  Sir. 

CENTURION:— How   very   extraordinary!  (To   himself):— 

Still  it  will  hardly  do  to  tell  her  husband.  (To  FIRST 
ROMAN)  : — You  see,  there  may  be  people  involved  in 
things  who  have  no  interest  in  the  administration,  who 
are,  in  fact,  more  interested  in  spiritualism  than  in  (lo\  em- 
inent, and  they  might  be  greatly  embarrassed  if  a  com- 
plaint were  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  about  what  is  prob- 
ably only  a  case  of  direct  appearance  after  all,  and  a  most 
successful  experiment,  you  must  admit. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— With  all  due  respects  to  you,  Sir.  If  this 
movement  amongst  the  dead  is  not  stamped  out,  what  is  to 
become  of  Rome?  No  death,  Sir,  no  Glory.  No  bravery, 
Sir.  Cowards  would  be  as  good  as  ourselves,  Sir.  Look 
at  that!  (Points  to  SECOND  ROMAN) :— Then  there's 
the  matter  of  my  medals.  They'll  lose  all  their  value  if 
resurrection  becomes  general — and  I  have  gained  a  few  in 
my  time. 
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CENTURION  (hesitatingly) :— Of  course,  but  you  would  be  com- 
pensated. Still  I  think  on  the  whole.  .  .  It's  hardly  a 
matter  for  Pilate.  I  will  call  myself  and  make  tactful  en- 
quiries at  the  Government  House.  You  may  have  been 
present  at  a  seance  without  realising  it,  and  you  must  not 
take  it  too  seriously. 

SECOND  ROMAN  (thinking  that  he  hesitated) :— Yes,  Sir!  It's 
an  excellent  movement,  Sir,  to  get  rid  of  death,  don't 
tell  Pilate. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — It  may  not  be  serious,  Sir;  but  ye  see,  if  this 
kind  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on  it  will  put  an  end  to  war- 
fare. 

CENTURION  : — Now,  now,  I  really  can't  see  how  the  abolition 
of  death  would  put  an  end  to  warfare. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— Well,  Sir,  speaking  as  a  plain  soldier,  Sir,  I 
would  object  to  working  overtime  or  fighting  after  death 

CENTURION: — Aw,  of  course,  by  Jove,  yaas,  so  it  would! 

FIRST  ROMAN:— And  then,  Sir,  if  the  Jews  had  a  standing 
army  or  an  army  that  would  stand,  there'd  be  no  end  to  a 
campaign,  Sir,  if  any  Jew  could  rise  from  the  dead.  And 
apart  from  the  fact  that  you  couldn't  inherit  any  property 
you'd  have  no  way  of  distinguishing  yourself,  Sir. 

CENTURION: — By  Jove,  no,  you  are  quite  right.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  live  in  a  world  without  end  of  non-commis- 
sioned Jews  ! 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— And  impossible  to  get  out  of  it,  Sir. 

(Loud  cheers  are  heard  and  a  shout  : — "  Ah  ! 
me  sound  Lazarus  !") 

You  see,  Sir.     We  may  be  late  with  our  report. 

CENTURION  (after  reflecting) :— You  are  quite  right.  It  is  a 
serious  thing.  Come  with  me  to  the  Governor.  It's  a 
matter  for  the  greatest  tact. 

SECOND  ROMAN  :— No,  no.    I  vill  not  go  to  Pilate,  I  vill  not  die. 
(He  runs  off  right). 

CENTURION  (looking  after  him) : — It  seems  to  have  undermined 
discipline  already. 

FIRST  ROMAN  :— It  would  undermine  a  lot  of  things  if  there 
were  no  death. 

CENTURION:— Yes,  after  all,  it  is  the  restraint  of  death  that 
gives  life  a  style.  It's  Death  that  gives  Life  dignity. 


FIRST  ROMAN:— Yes,  sir.  Death's  a  great  disciplinarian. 
It  keeps  the  troops  in  order.  But  of  course  we  are  not 
exempt  ourselves. 

CENTURION:— Oh.  well,  no.      But  the  switch  ha.-,  no  terror  for 

the  schoolmaster Ha,  just  listen  to  the 

disorder  the  resurrection  has  given  rise  to  !    I  must  speak 
to  Claudia  about  this. 

(Renewed  cheers,  and  shouts  of  "  Up,  Lazarus!") 

She  should  have  been  more  careful.      An  experiment  like 
this  is  likely  to  increase  disaffection. 

FIRST  ROMAN  : — They  are  an  upsetting,  unruly  lot  in  these 
parts. 

CENTURION  : — What  the  country  wants  is  firm  administration 
of  the  law  and  protection  of  (looking  at  open  tomb)  death 
and  private  property,  and  "  free  development  of  the  coun- 
try's intellectual  resources,  moral  education,  in  fact." 

FIRST  ROMAN:— Yes,  Sir. 

CENTURION : — It's  no  place  for  spiritualism.     On  to  Pilate. 
(EXEUNT). 

CURTAIN. 
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